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J^ONGRESS, in its deliberations on aid for South Viet- 
nam, is shying away from the central issue: What is 
American interest? For if it matters to the United 
•States whether Saigon fares well or ill, one aid strategy 
i \ & dictated; and if not, another. To proceed as though , 
fib level and kind of aid has no real connection to the 
goal of American policy is to fly Wind. • , * 

^Vtike many Americans,’ we had hoped that the Paris 
' Agreement of 1973 would launch the contending Vieb 
.mamese on the path to eventual reconciliation. This would 
iiave resolved the America dilemma. But it has not hap- •. 
pened. Hanoi and Saigon are still fighting; it looks as 
,|hough they will for a long time. If one side or the other 
r were clearly at fault, that would be one thing. We ac- 
Jfeept* however, the judgment of a newi Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee staff study: “Lack of respect for 
""the Agreement is so widespread that it is impossible to 
Apportion responsibility for the continued fighting.". 
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. if iTliis bears directly on congressional efforts to cut aid. 
\*tl would be grievously'; unfair in our view for the 
United States— by withholding aid— to penalize Saigon 
•alone for a breakdown which is properly the responsi- 
bility of both Vietnamese sides. Nor does withholding 
iid become , any fairer in these circumstances when it 
is described as a way to induce President Thieu to honor 
the Paris Agreement and to make concessions to his 
[Vietnamese ' rivals. We 'have leaned toward this view 
ourselves in the past. But looking , at the record of the 7 
1 last 20 months, we have had second thoughts. We now 
Conclude that it is wrong to try to make Saigon alone 
'dOkerve the agreement, to its political detriment, when 
'Hahoi is under no similar pressure to observe its side 
ot the agreement. Unilateral pressure, furthermore, pre- 
cludes a new American approach to Moscow and Peking,— 
an approach we believe should be made— to reduce fur- , 
ji . jther all outsiders’ roles, specially as arms suppliers. I' 

• The only correct basis for phasing out aid, we now 
believe, is a determination that it no longer is important 
to. the United States what happens in South Vietnam. 

" A powerful case for this can be made: the United States 
has invested an Immense amount of blood, treasure and 
p prestige in Vietnam, won that country the opportunity 
i ■ td fend for itself, and now has its own good reason to • 
;"tdm aside. But if this determination is to be made, we 
, -.Americans owe to ourselves — and to the Vietnamese and 
to others elsewhere who rely upon us — to make it openly. 
f To pledge fidelity but to reduce our support progressively 
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. or even precipitately is to undermine both interest and 
honor. If the Congress in its fatigue or wisdom — what- 
ever the mix— is to pare aid this year and to threaten to 
cut even more next year, it should have the courage to 

announce that it no longer considers the outcome in 
Vietnam as a matter of American consequence. To cut 
aid while claiming that the cut will actually 1 improve 
Saigon’s chances of securing its own salvation is double- 
talk. To cut aid wfyile declaring that the people of South 
Vietnam will benefit from the ' new policies thereby 
forced upon President Thieu is at best, speculation; in 
our view, it is too flimsy a foundation for policy. 

t * j • * . 

The alternative approach is, of course, to acknowledge 
a continuing interest in the fate of Saigon and to act 
accordingly on aid. This is, the course we have come to 
favor, after having inclined the other way during the 
past 20 months. What has persuaded us to change our 
view is largely the prime new fact that a mutually 
acceptable political solution has seemed progressively to 
recede from reach. We think that Americans would not 
like to live in a world where a small nation that had 
strong reason to rely on American steadfastness had 
been let down. In that sense, the* American/ “commit- 
ment” to Saigon is open-ended. To hold otherwise is to 
advertise one’s own unreliability. It can be argued, with 
alj too much merit, that the assurance of American sup- 
port lets Saigon ignore American, efforts , to induce 
changes in its domestic policies and in its attitude towards 
Hanoi. The answer — surely worth testing — is that Saigon 

• may. become more responsive to 'American advice as it 
becomes less fearful of American abandonment. 
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‘. Aid to Vietnam should be offered on the basis of 
what dollar levels and what forms of aid (economic or 
f. military) and what particular programs will enable 
Saigon to tend effectively to its citizens’ security and 
welfare. This formulation admittedly leaves many loose 
ends, many unresolved arguments, many uncertainties. 
There is in the United States an evident shortage of 
economic and political resources to assure success. And 
whether the Thieu government can adequately respond 
is a question bound to trouble any realistic observer. 
We' are convinced, nonetheless, that the principle of 
American steadfastness deserves to be honored as best 
we can, even though the particular government benefit- 
n ting from its application in this instance is far from a 
model regime. There is where the overriding American 

interest lies. . s 













It is reasonable to assume that, then 
and now, the American people wanted 
an end to the war without surrender, 
an end to (archaic phrase!) the “cold 
war, 1 ’ the restoration of domestic tran- 
quility, and end to the bloody over-ex- 
tension of American power, a reversal 
of the tide of permissiveness, and a 
curtailment of the wasteful, discred- 
ited excesses of the assassination- 
panic-born Great Society. 

This was Richard Nixon's mandate,', 
and, to a far greater degree than is 
generally perceived after two years of 
Watergate drumfire, Richard Nixon de- 
livered. And, where he failed, he cer- 
tainly did not fail to try. ^ 

For the United States, the Vietnam 
war is over. The prisoners' are home. 
Hanoi does not yet control the Mekong 
Delta. The Americans did not cut and 
run, did not desert an ally,, do not to- 
day stand self-convicted of betrayal 
and cowardice before the world. 

The draft is ended. A volunteer 
army, still controversial, is meeting itsv 
enlistment quotas and functioning. • 

. The state of Israel twice has been 
saved by American power from being 
overrun, and, at the same tijne, Ameri- 



beep slowed and perhaps even turned. 

Federal outlays for medical care for 
the poor, standards of income mainte- 
nance for the elderly, the disabled, 
blind apd destitute, Social Security 

pensions, the whole category of income 
redistribution toward relieving distress 
and alleviating inequality have growp » 
faster under Richard Nixon than they 
d'd under any other President. This 
is true to the point where redistribu- 
tion of income, this year, is a larger 
percentage, for the first time, of fed- 
eral expenditure than defense, space, 
and foreign affairs combined. 
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This is the record. It is not flawless. 
Not everything in it is Richard Nixon’s 
alone, and some of it may not be his at 
all. It is nevertheless a factual record 
of what has been done in his adminis- 
tration and one for which a President 
elected with Mr. Nixon’s 1068 mandate, 
endorsed overwhelmingly in 1972, need 
not apologize, and in . which such a 
President can often take great pride. 

Not all of it, and probably^ not most 
of it, wilj be lost at his departure, and 
that, now, must be this strange, de- 
feated, private man’s consolation. 
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